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Government 


Truman’s  bad{{et  again  asks  school  aid, 

but  the  sum  requested  would  do  less  for  education 
than  federal  aid  proposals  of  years  gone  by.  Although 
expenditure  sought  is  the  same  ($300,000,000),  higher 
school  costs  and  increased  enrollments  mean  that  it 
could  not  stretch  so  far  as  it  would  have  previously  in 
equalizing  education  throughout  the  country. 

Other  recommended  expenditures  for  education: 
(1)  $45,000,000  for  maintenance  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  and  $225,000,000  for  school  construction,  in 
federally  affected  districts;  (2)  $26,000,00  —  the  usual 
amount  asked  —  for  vocational  education;  (3) 
$30,000,000  for  college  scholarships  {see  next  column). 

One  small  budget  item  would  make  way  for  action 
to  improve  schooling  of  some  of  the  country’s  most 
neglected  children.  Request  was  made  for  funds  to 
conduct  a  study  of  how  better  and  continuous  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  provided  children  of  migrant  workers. 

If  the  American  Legion  has  its  way,  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war  will  have  educational  benefits  equal 
to  those  received  by  men  who  served  in  World  War 
II.  The  Legion’s  National  Rehabilitation  Commission 
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will  go  before  the  House  Veterans  AflFairs  Committee 
this  month  to  nip  sentiment  that  the  next  GI  bill  be 
limited. 

This  is  what  the  Legion  does  not  want: 

Any  change  in  the  period  of  education  to  which  the 
\  eteran  is  entitled. 

Any  restriction  involving  the  xeteran’s  age  at  the 
time  he  entered  sersdee. 

Any  rule  that  the  veteran  pay  a  percentage  of  tui¬ 
tion.  (There  could  be  a  tuition  ceiling,  however.) 

Budget  call  for  federal  scholarships  is 

linked  with  draft  deferment  policies  by  critics  of  the 
administration.  They  say:  “.  .  .  it’s  an  effort  to  soothe 
persons  who  think  deferment  of  college  students  is 
unfair  to  youths  from  poor  families.” 

The  proposed  expenditure  of  $30,000,000  for  college 
training  of  able  youth  who  cannot  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation  without  financial  help  is  small  compared  with 
that  envisioned  by  some  federal  scholarship  planners. 

Narrow  escape  for  compalsoi*y  edacation 

in  Pennsylvania  is  seen  in  the  governor’s  veto  last 
month  of  a  bill  permitting  Amish  children,  with  school 
board  apprPval,  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  to 
work  on  mihily  farms.  Such  a  law.  Gov.  Fine  claimed, 
would  permit  local  boards,  if  they  so  desired,  to  nulli¬ 
fy  the  state  school  attendance  law.  (For  news  on  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  compulsory  school  attendance  elsewhere, 
see  ADMINISTRATION.) 

School  tax  exemption  does  not  cover  faculty 
living  quarters,  a  Connecticut  court  has  ruled  in  a 
case  involving  a  private  institution.  While  Connecti¬ 
cut  law  frees  from  taxation  property  used  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  use  to  which  property  is  put,  not  busi¬ 
ness  or  its  owner,  determines  tax  status,  court  said. 

California  colleges  save  ^2,000, 000  as  the 

result  of  a  decision  involving  optional  activity  fees  of 
students  enrolled  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  June,  1950,  the  U.  S.  General  Accounting  Office 
ruled  that  such  fees  could  not  be  paid  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  ordered  colleges  to  make  refunds. 
Recently,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
stepped  into  the  picture,  said  that  colleges  could  dis- 
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pense  with  repayments  of  money  collected  from  the 
for  optional  activity  fees  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
ruling. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Distributing  State  Funds  —  How  to  Estimate  Taxpaying  Abil¬ 
ity  of  Local  School  Units,”  R.  L.  Johns  6-  Herbert  A.  Meyer. 
Nation’s  Sthook,  Feb.  1952.  919  N.  Mich.  Ace.,  Chicago. 


Administration 


Students  cannot  plan  for  the  future,  nor  can 

colleges  adjust  programs  to  serve  them,  so  long  as  the 
nation  has  no  definite,  long-range  policy  for  main¬ 
taining  the  strength  of  its  armed  forces. 

For  these  reasons,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  and  AASA  urge  dis¬ 
card  of  present  Selective  Service  procedures  which, 
they  say,  vary  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to 
place,  according  to  beliefs  of  local  draft  boards,  sup¬ 
ply  of  draftable  men  and  military  needs. 

In  a  60-page  policy  statement.  Education  and  Na¬ 
tional  Security  (50c),  the  two  groups  propose  that 
attention  be  turned  to  three  alternative  plans.  Each 
calls  for  compulsory  military  service  (not  training 
alone)  for  all  able-bodied  young  men  at  the  age  of 
18  or  18  and  one-half. 

Under  Plan  I,  deferment  of  students  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  national  specialized  manpower  board. 

Under  Plan  II,  postponement  of  military  service 
would  be  automatic  for  all  students.  (A  national 
board  would  define  limits  of  “education.”) 

Under  Plan  III,  no  students  would  be  deferred  ex¬ 
cept  those  enrolled  in  ROTC  programs.  (ROTC 
would  be  expanded  to  include  training  for  specialized 
personnel  needed  by  the  armed  forces.) 

All  of  the  proposals  have  disadvantages.  Plan  I 
might  become  tangled  in  centralized  admini.stration; 
Plan  II  would  be  considered  unfair  to  youths  not  in 
college;  Plan  III  neglects  long-run  needs  for  trained 
manpower.  Yet,  the  education  policy-framers  feel 
that  any  one  of  the  proposals  would  be  superior  to  the 
present  system  which  leaves  students  unable  to  look 
or  plan  ahead. 

A  university  president  stirred  wrath  recent¬ 
ly  by  calling  for  an  end  to  compulsory  education.  For 
those  who  do  not  want  more,  elementary  education  is 
enough,  said  President  Darden  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Comments  the  Virginia  Education  Associa¬ 
tion:  “Our  state  school  attendance  law  was  enacted 
when  Mr.  Darden  was  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  commission  he  appoint¬ 
ed  ..  .  University  President  Darden  should  review 
Governor  Darden.” 

Citizen  school  committees  in  Iowa,  Minnesota. 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  will  be  served  by  a  new  office  of  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens  Commission  for.  the  Public  Schools.  Location: 
643  Midland  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  1.  (Last  month. 


two  more  states.  New  York  and  West  Virginia,  an¬ 
nounced  formation  of  State  Citizens  Committees  for 
Public  Schools.) 

What  happens  to  a  community  when  school 
districts  reorganize?  In  contrast  to  predictions,  citi¬ 
zens  may  become  more  influential  in  shaping  local 
schooling. 

This  past  month,  the  Midwest  Administration  Center 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  co-operation  with  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  launched  a  project  designed 
to  bring  details  on  how  district  reorganization  affects 
education  and  school-community  relations  in  the  areas 
which  unite.  The  study  ( part  of  the  Kellogg-supported 
school  administration  improvement  plan)  will  cover 
the  12  Midwestern  states  which  have  more  than  their 
share  of  small  districts. 

“Size  of  district  may  not  be  so  important  as  type,” 
says  Francis  Chase,  director  of  the  Midwest  Center. 
The  study  (which  Leslie  Chisholm,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  will  direct)  will  explore  the  merits  of 
different  types  of  districts  —  elementary,  consolidated, 
high  school,  community'  and  multi-community.  Type 
preferred,  of  course,  would  be  that  which  can  support 
a  strong  educational  program  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  fosters  community  interest  in  schools. 

District  organization  continues  at  a  rapid  pace  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  It 
lags  in  Nebraska,  Indiana,  the  Dakotas  and  Colorado. 
In  Kansas,  where  a  school  reorganization  law  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  several  years  ago,  district  mer¬ 
gers  have  been  taking  place  voluntarily.  During  the 
past  five  years,  numbr'r  of  one-room  schools  has  been 
cut  from  7,181  to  2,502,  the  Kansas  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  reports. 

School  calendars  are  handy  for  students, 
faculty,  parents  and  other  citizens  in  Corwith,  la.  Ap¬ 
pearing  each  September  ( but  prepared  the  school  year 
before),  calendars  list  important  school  events  on 
monthly  sheets,  stapled  and  backed  for  hanging. 

Teachers  receive  special  editions.  Sunday  columns 
on  their  calendars  contain  teaching  assignments  for 
the  following  week. 

Pace-setters  in  gradnate  work  among  South¬ 
ern  universities  are  to  receive  financial  encouragement 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching.  With  additional  funds,  Duke,  Emory, 
Tulane  and  Vanderbilt  Universities  can  develop  high 
quality  graduate  and  research  programs  which  other 
institutions  can  study  in  shaping  their  own,  the  foun¬ 
dation  believes. 

Emory  University  may  step  ahead  of  others  in  the 
pace-setting.  Last  month  the  General  Education 
Board  set  aside  $7,000,000  (one  of  its  largest  grants 
to  date)  for  Emory’s  graduate  .school.  In  the  next  10 
years,  Emory  hopes  to  raise  $33,000,000  elsewhere. 

Selling  through  schools  has  been  curtailed  in 
Topeka,  Kan.  Recently  PTA  representatives  convinced 
the  board  of  education  that  it  should  prohibit  ( 1 )  sale 
of  magazines,  pencils,  T-shirts,  etc.,  by  student  groups 
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(2)  most  advertising  through  school  channels  (3) 
school  co-operation  in  sale  or  student  photographs  to 
parents  (4)  school  participation  in  business-sponsored 
essay  and  poster  contests  (5)  admissions  to  events 
taking  place  during  school  hours  (6)  sale,  through 
schools,  of  tickets  to  non-school  entertainments.  Ap¬ 
proved:  free  blotters,  pencils  and  rulers  bearing  ad¬ 
vertising;  sponsored  educational  movies  and  class¬ 
room  materials;  announcements  by  church  and  civic 
groups;  display  of  a  limited  number  of  calendars. 

Under-age  candidates  for  kindergarten  in 

Cincinnati  are  those  children  who  do  not  meet  the 
regular  admission  age  requirement  (five  by  Novem¬ 
ber  1),  but  who  will  become  five  before  the  end  of 
January.  In  the  future,  these  children  will  be  listed  in 
the  order  of  date  of  birth  and  will  be  admitted  to  kin¬ 
dergartens,  when  there  is  itjom,  oldest  first.  Children 
whose  fifth  birthdays  are  in  December  or  January 
must  pass  a  maturitv  test.  ( For  a  report  on  pre-school¬ 
ing,  see  PARENT-TEACHER.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Superintendent,  the  Board,  and  the  Press.  Amer.  Assn,  of 
School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
24p.  25c.  (What  schools  can  do  to  obtain  tcider  and  more  fa¬ 
vorable  newspaper  coverage  and  comment. ) 

“School  Libraries  bu  Contract,”  Edw.  Clark.  Library  Jour., 
Jan.  15,  1952.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y,  19.  ( The  public  library 
gives  service  by  contract  to  public  schools  in  Springfield,  Ohio. ) 
Looking  Ahead  for  Casey  County  Schools.  Bureau  of  School 
Service,  College  of  Education,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  50c. 
(A  report  written  by  a  citizens’  school  committee  to  inform  the 
county  of  conditions  in  schools.) 

School  Board  and  Public  Education,  Maurice  J.  Thomas  and 
others.  U.  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  $4.  (School  board  responsibil¬ 
ity.) 

Education  in  Rural  and  City  School  Systems,  Rose  Marie  Smith. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  13p.  15c.  (Statistics 
for  use  in  comparing  rural  and  urban  schools.) 

Suggestions  for  Determining  the  Best  Bid  on  a  School  Bond 
Issue.  Wm.  B.  Castetter.  Educational  Service  Bur.,  School  of 
Education,  U.  of  Pennsylvania.  16p.  75c. 

Comparative  Education,  Arthur  Hennj  Moehlman  ir  Jos.  Slabey 
Roucek.  Drxyden  Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (Pre.sent  status 
of  education  in  various  countries.) 


By  implying  that  he  will  accept  any  job,  the  appli¬ 
cant  lowers  himself,  and  thereby  insults  his  profession. 
Pertinent  section  of  the  NEA  ethics  code:  “Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  teaching  profession  should  dignify  his  call¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  uphold  the  importance  of  his  services  to 
society.” 

The  ethics  committee  periodically  is  providing  opin¬ 
ions  on  “the  ethical  thing  to  do”  in  the  NEA  Journal. 
All  cases  cited  are  based  on  actual  occurrences. 

Teachers  of  exceptional  children  are  among 
the  hardest  to  locate.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
which  recently  reported  on  growth  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  country  (see  CURRICULA),  calls  shortage 
of  specially  trained  teachers  the  immediate  block  to 
improvement  of  school  services  for  the  handicapped. 

A  current  investigation  on  the  qualifications  and 
type  of  preparation  needed  for  teaching  the  mentally 
retarded  or  physically  disabled  child  may  help  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges  better  their  curricula.  The  study,  being 
directed  by  Dr.  Romaine  Mackie  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  is  financed  by  a  $25,500  grant  from  the 
.\ssociation  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  ChUdren. 

Qniz  for  measuring  employee  morale, 

developed  by  the  University  of  Chicago’s  Industrial 
Relations  Center  for  workers  in  industry,  is  phrased 
differently  from  a  teacher-morale  inventory  —  but 
questions  are  pointed  to  uncover  problems  in  human 
relations  which  disrupt  efficiency  in  any  organization. 

Some  of  the  statements  which  industrial  employees 
are  asked  to  mark  true  or  false: 

“Management  keeps  us  in  the  dark  about  things. 

“Poor  working  conditions  keep  me  from  doing  my 
best  in  my  work. 

“My  boss  is  always  standing  in  back  of  me;  he 
watches  all  of  the  time. 

“I  feel  as  though  I’m  part  of  this  organization. 

“If  I  have  a  complaint  to  make,  I  feel  free  to  talk  to 
someone  up  the  line.” 

Reliability  of  the  employee  inventory  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  comparing  morale  scores  with  productivity, 
performance  and  attendance  records  of  workers. 
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Professional  Relations 


New  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA  will  be 
William  G.  Carr  who  will  take  over  the  top  post  on 
August  1  when  the  present  executive  secretary,  Wil¬ 
lard  E.  Givens,  retires.  Currently,  Dr.  Carr  is  asso¬ 
ciate  secretary  of  the  NEA,  secretary  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  and  general  secretary  of 
the  World  Organization  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 

A  touch  of  finesse  in  joh-seeking  is  necessary 
for  persons  desiring  public  school  employment,  ad¬ 
vises  the  NEA  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics.  It 
considers  this  is  poor  taste  for  a  superintendent  or 
teacher  alike:  sending  of  mimeographed  applications 
to  school  boards  in  a  state  or  area  where  he  wishes  to 
live. 


By  tightening  memhership  requirements, 

the  Kansas  State  Teachers  Association  hopes  to  make 
teaching  more  respected  among  the  professions.  At 
regional  conventions  this  year,  delegates  voted  that  all 
new  KSTA  members  after  September,  1952  must  have 
60  hours  of  college  work;  after  September,  1957,  they 
must  have  degrees. 

The  Pennsylvania  Education  Association  has  turned 
down  a  somewhat  stricter  membership  rule  —  one  de¬ 
manding  four  years  of  college  training  of  all  new  mem¬ 
bers  starting  in  the  1953-54  school  year. 

In  filing  income  tax  returns,  a  teacher  who 
fills  in  the  long  form  may  deduct  expenses  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  course  necessary  to  retain  a  position.  But  the 
teacher  who  was  without  a  contract  while  taking  es¬ 
sential  professional  study  may  not  be  permitted  the 
same  deduction.  That  question  has  not  been  settled. 
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Accreditation  of  teachers*  colleges  appears 
to  be  approaching.  On  the  21st  and  23rd  of  this 
month  when  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  conducts  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  members  will  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  go 
along  with  plans  for  establishing  a  national  council  to 
accredit  teacher  education  institutions.  The  proposed 
agency  already  has  the  backing  of  the  association’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  &  Certification  and  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers.  The  NEA’s  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  talked  over  the  plan  at  a  regional  meeting 
in  Washington  last  month,  and  found  it  worthy. 

Duty-free  lunch  periods  for  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired  by  a  new  rule  in  the  California  school  adminis¬ 
trative  code.  From  now  on,  schools  with  two  or  more 
teachers  must  arrange  free  lunch  periods  of  not  less 
than  thirty  minutes  for  all  staff  members. 

Regional  materials  exchange  for  teachers 
colleges  is  being  operated  by  a  school  service  bureau 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma’s  School  of  Education. 
Colleges  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  'Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  New  Mexico  benefit. 

CURREMT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
If,  Tri-State  Area  School  Study  Council.  2728  Cathedral  of 
Learning,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittwurgh  13.  {A  pamphlet  for  in¬ 
teresting  students  in  the  teaching  profession.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Since  adoption  of  manuscript  writing  by 

most  of  the  nation’s  elementary  schools,  little  change 
has  appeared  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting.  But  one 
problem  has  not  been  solved:  how  to  give  proper  in¬ 
struction  to  the  left-handed  child. 

The  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  a  committee  at  work  studying  handwriting 
practices  in  the  state’s  schools.  Its  first  report,  pub¬ 
lished  this  past  fall,  reveals  that  90%  of  elementary 
schools  are  teaching  manuscript  forms  in  lower  grades; 
60%  are  drawing  material  for  handwriting  exercises 
from  children’s  other  studies.  While  a  majority  of 
teachers  try  to  provide  special  aid  for  the  left-handed 
pupil,  few  seem  to  realize  what  such  help  involves, 
investigation  disclosed.  Most  teachers  demanded  the 
same  quality  and  speed  of  writing  from  left-handed  as 
from  right-handed  children. 

By  studying  cause  of  misunderstandings, 

students  become  less  vulnerable  to  misconceptions, 
and  are  misunderstood  less  frequently.  Instruction  in 
general  semantics  seems  advanced  for  young  adoles¬ 
cents,  but  it  apparently  brings  good  results. 

At  Nettelhorst  elementary  school,  Chicago,  a  teach¬ 
er  has  been  giving  such  lessons  to  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  classes  for  the  past  two  years.  With  the  help  of 
Dr.  Ir\nng  Lee,  of  Northwestern  University,  Mrs.  Cath¬ 
erine  Minteer  has  developed  a  course  in  which  pupils 
study  language  as  a  vehicle  for  meaning.  Pupils  leani 


that  language  makes  human  progress  possible.  They 
also  learn  that  the  limitations  of  language,  and  its  mis¬ 
use,  bring  misunderstandings  and  conflict. 

In  the  course,  these  principles  ( and  others )  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  theories  to  be  tested:  (1)  language  brings 
misunderstandings  whenever  it  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  fact  that  the  world  is  in  constant  change 
(2)  no  person,  object,  or  event  is  identical  with  an¬ 
other  ( 3 )  a  word  is  not  the  person,  object  or  event  for 
which  it  stands  (4)  to  convey  meaning,  people  ab¬ 
stract  details  from  an  object  or  event,  ana  choose  a 
word,  or  words.  Filmstrips,  creative  drama,  trips, 
class  discussions,  socio-drama  are  used  in  experiments. 
Most  involve  human  relations. 

Pupils  who  have  taken  the  course,  reports  Mrs.  Min¬ 
teer,  seemingly  have  broadened  their  outlooks.  They 
also  have  increased  their  ability  to  communicate  their 
thinking  clearly  and  effectively. 

Studies  measuring  the  value  of  the  semantics  train¬ 
ing  now  are  being  made.  So  far  they  show  that  pupils 
who  have  taken  general  semantics  read,  listen  and 
question  more  critically;  that  they  speak  with  more 
confidence;  that  they  are  more  sympathic  toward  oth¬ 
ers,  and  are  slower  to  act  in  anger. 

Stripped  of  teaching  phraseology,  a  report 
giving  a  narrative  account  of  how  schools  are  teaching, 
has  gone  out  to  citizens  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  “See  Hotv 
They  Learn"  explains  purposes  of  many  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures  and  classroom  activities  that  have  been  con¬ 
fusing  parents. 

Like  other  recent  annual  reports  of  the  Elizabeth 
school  system,  the  current  publication  is  distinctive 
for  its  line  drawing  illustrations  and  for  its  breezy 
style.  “Purpose  of  the  annual  report,”  reminds  Supt. 
J.  Harry  Adams,  “is  not  only  to  breed  good  will,  but 
also  to  raise  public  understanding  of  what  good 
schools  are  and  do.” 

When  children  trace  their  ancestors,  they 
become  more  aware  that  they  belong  to  a  world  com¬ 
munity,  say  teachers  in  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  More  Comprehensive  atid  Significant  Marking  System," 
Irvin  A.  Keller.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  Jan.  1952.  1201  16th  St..  N.  W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

( The  state  college  high  school  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  uses  a 
dual  system  of  marking.  A,  B,  C,  l3  or  E  designates  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  standing  in  class;  S  or  U  his  achievement  in  comparison, 
with  his  capabilities.) 

“Teaching  a  Novel,"  Marion  C.  Sheridan.  English  Jour.,  Jan. 
1952.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (In  the  author’s  English 
classes,  students  read  the  same  novels,  but  assignments  are 
based  on  individual  ability  and  interests.) 

Creative  Dramatics  in  Home,  School  and  Community,  Ruth 
Lease  6-  Geraldine  Brain  Siks.  Harper  6^  Bros..  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.  Y.  19.  $4.  (Guide  to  teaching  children  how  to  create 
and  act  their  own  plays.) 

Curricula 


Althongh  special  education  is  advancing, 

only  15%  of  the  nation’s  5,000,000  school-age  excep¬ 
tional  children  receive  schooling  adjusted  to  their  par- 
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ticular  handicaps,  personalities  or  mentalities,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  reported  last  month.  Included 
among  exceptional  children:  2,000,000  with  physical 
handicaps,  700,000  who  are  slow-leaming.  Others  are 
socially  or  emotionally  maladjusted,  or  are  mentally 
gifted. 

More  attention  to  atomic  energy  in  high 
school  science  classes  is  recommended  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  month,  at  the  commission’s 
urging,  a  group  of  high  school  science  teachers  in  New 
York  City  will  start  attending  a  series  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  how  radio- isotopes  may  be  used  in  classroom 
experiments. 

Acquaintance  with  radioactive  chemical  elements  in 
high  school,  it  is  believed,  will  interest  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  scientific  careers. 

Education  in  ^‘economic  competence*’  for 

high  school  students  might  well  stress  their  handling 
of  current  income,  says  the  Committee  on  Family 
Financial  Security  Education,  a  group  supported  by 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance. 

Employment  of  teen-age  boys  and  girls  after  school 
hours  is  at  a  peak,  and  is  likely  to  go  higher,  the  com¬ 
mittee  points  out.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
at  least  one-third  of  students  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  17  have  incomes  of  their  own,  averaging  $200  an¬ 
nually.  (The  committee  believes  the  figures  are  low.) 

classes  arc  scheduled  for  Wednesday 

in  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  central  high  school.  For  the 
past  15  years,  one  day  a  week  has  been  set  aside  for 
study,  special  help  from  teachers,  activities  and  class 
trips.  Students  make  out  their  own  Wednesday  sche¬ 
dules,  but  they  must  have  them  checked  in  advance 
by  homeroom  teachers. 

.Administrative  details  of  the  plan  (said  to  develop 
responsibility  and  resourcefulness  in  students,  as  well 
as  enabling  them  to  receive  individual  instruction  from 
teachers )  are  described  in  the  January  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals. 

College-level  knowledge  of  IJ.  S.  history 

will  be  required  in  the  future  of  all  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  graduates.  This  year’s  and  future  freshmen 
must  either  take  an  American  history  course,  or  pass  a 
history  examination. 

California’s  State  Board  of  Education  recently  took 
similar  action  affecting  junior  college  graduation  re¬ 
quirements. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Social  Studies  for  Young  Adolescents  —  Prowanis  for  Grades 
Seven,  Eight  and  Nine.  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
1201  I6th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  233p.  $3. 

The  Adventure  Approach  to  Citizenship  Training,  Arthur  W. 
Silliman.  Ardsley  Hifth  School,  Ardsley,  N.  Y.  I3p.  20c.  (A 
mimeographed  bulletin  on  the  use  of  student  trips  to  stimulate 
learning  and  character  growth.) 

“Special  Education  Serves  Them,  Too  —  The  Severely  Retarded 
Child  Coes  to  School.”  School  Life,  Jan.  1952.  Sup#,  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  ( Report  on  improvement  in  education 
for  retarded  children.) 


“Developing  Oral  Communications  Skills,"  English  Jour.,  Jan. 
1952.  211  \V.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (  In  the  loliet.  III.,  town¬ 
ship  high  school,  one  high  school  English  semester  emphasizes 
speech. ) 

“The  Local  Scene  in  American  History  Teaching,"  Ralph  -A. 
Brown.  Social  Education,  Jan.  1952.  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 

Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (First  of  a  series  on  local  history  arul  bio¬ 
graphy.) 

Guidance 


To  explain  educational  testing  to  the  public, 
DePauw  University  ( Greencastle,  Ind.)  last  month 
asked  a  television  audience  to  take  tests,  along  with 
performing  students,  in  reading  speed,  spatial  rela¬ 
tions,  finger  dexterity,  music  and  art  judgment.  The 
show  was  designed  to  illustrate  how  colleges  guide 
students  into  fields  in  which  they  can  make  the  most 
of  their  abilities. 

When  asked  to  check  personal  problems 

on  “youth  needs”  inventories,  students  more  often  than 
not  hide  their  true  feelings.  Why?  According  to 
Robt.  G.  Andree,  headmaster  of  the  Brookline  ( Mass. ) 
high  school,  students  have  an  ingrained  habit  of  slant¬ 
ing  all  answers  for  the  teacher’s  approval,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  test  or  questionnaire. 

In  the  February  issue  of  Nations  Schools,  Mr.  .An¬ 
dree  describes  a  more  round-about  but,  he  believes,  a 
more  reliable  method  for  ascertaining  student  needs. 

At  Brookline  high  school,  he  reports,  the  faculty 
gathered  information  on  the  interests,  worries  anci 
needs  of  students  by  analyzing  some  700  articles  sub¬ 
mitted  for  publication  in  the  school  annual.  Seniors 
had  been  aslced  to  write  on  such  topics  as  “pet  peeves,” 
“future  plans,”  “advice  to  freshmen.” 

Status  of  college  graduates  compared  with 
that  of  persons  who  have  had  no  college  training  will 
be  described  in  a  book  to  be  published  within  the  next 
two  months.  The  picture  of  the  college-trained  man 
to  appear  in  They  Went  to  College  (Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Go.)  is  based  on  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
Time  readers  several  years  ago.  Authors  compare  the 
college  graduate’s  social,  economic,  family,  political 
and  religious  position  with  that  of  the  “average”  U.  S. 
citizen.  The  question  the  book  purports  to  answer: 
“Is  college  worthwhile?” 

Outstauding  guidance  plan  in  Los  Angeles  is 
conducted  by  the  'Thomas  Jefferson  high  school.  Its 
particular  achievement  has  been  in  advance  counsel¬ 
ing  of  incoming  students,  and  in  working  with  parents. 

On  the  guidance  schedule  for  all  second-semester 
ninth-graders  at  nearby  junior  high  schools:  (1)  an 
orientation  assembly  presented  by  Jefferson  counselors 
and  students  (2)  15-minute  individual  interview  with 
Jefferson  counselors  (3)  receipt  of  a  letter,  outlining 
and  explaining  high  school  courses,  and  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  paper  (4)  an  evening  orienta¬ 
tion  meeting  which  parents  also  attend. 

During  their  second  semester  at  Jefferson  (after 
further  orientation,  group  guidance  and  testing)  stu- 
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dents  again  confer  individually  with  counselors  on 
educational  plans.  Eighty-five  to  90?  of  students 
bring  their  parents  to  join  in  the  30-minute  interview. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Should  Boys  Enter  School  Later  than  Girls?”  N'E.\  Jour., 
Jan.  1952.  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Frank  R. 
Pauly,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  explains  his  reasons  for  recommending 
that  boys  enter  first  grade  at  an  older  age  than  girls.  Accom¬ 
panying  articles  debate  his  thesis. ) 

Guidance  Scr\'ices  in  the  Elementary  School,  Raymond  N. 
Hatch.  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  Dubuque,  la.  113p.  $1.50.  (A 
handbook  for  setting  up  elementary  school  guidance. ) 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescent  Behavior,  Raymond  G.  Kuhlen. 
Harper  ir  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  422p.  $3.50. 

( Summary  of  research  leading  to  understanding  of  teen-agers. ) 

Religion 

.4s  75  church  leaders  gathered  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  month  to  receive  direct  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  military  situation  ( and  in¬ 
cidentally  to  be  informed  of  plans  for  character  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  UNIT  proposal),  another  church  group  was 
finding  fault  with  orientation  films  on  military  service. 
The  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  E.xtension  of  the 
Methodist  Church  complained  that  the  series  Are  You 
Ready  for  Service,  produced  by  Coronet,  over-glorifies 
military  life. 

Under  morals  provisions  of  UMT,  there 
would  be  one  chaplain  to  each  500  trainees.  The  usual 
army  ratio:  one  chaplain  for  each  1,000  servicemen. 

For  Gratitude  from  local  churches,  try  this, 
advises  the  Shippensburg  (Pa.)  high  school:  inform 
church  choir  leaders  of  students  of  their  faith  who  can 
contribute  substantially  to  a  church  choir. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Supreme  Court  Defines  Church-State  Separation  for  Public 
Schools  in  New  Mexico,”  Lee  O.  Garber.  Nations  Schools, 
Feb.  1952.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Review  of  a 
decision  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  religious  garb  while  teach¬ 
ing  in  public  schools. ) 


Student  Activities 

Opinions  on  radio  and  TV  are  sought  from 
students  by  the  Wisconsin  Association  for  Better  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Television  (address:  c^o  Mrs.  C.  E.  Curran, 
402  Grand  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis.).  But  only  those  stu¬ 
dents  whose  high  school  work  has  included  radio-tele¬ 
vision  discrimination  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
polls  which  the  association  conducts. 

Employment  bureau  is  operated  by  the  student 
council  in  Loveland,  Colo.  The  council  has  classi¬ 
fied  student  job  applicants  as  skilled,  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled. 

Talented  college  drama  students  are  co- 

starring  with  well-known  actors  and  actresses  on  the 


Sunday  night  Philip  Morris  radio  program  (CBS,  8:30 
p.  m.,  EST).  Participants  try-out  for  a  $1,000  prize, 
but  feel  the  performance  worthwhile  without  winning 
since  it  might  be  noted  by  a  prospective  employer. 

Campaign  to  comhat  school  drop-outs  has 

been  undertaken  by  a  salesmanship  and  advertising 
class  at  Lake  View  high  school,  Chicago. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Student  Councils  for  Our  Times  —  Principles  and  Practices, 
Joe  Smith.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College, 
525  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  27. 

"Increasing  the  Student  Councirs  Effectiveness  Re  School 
Problems,”  Arthur  C.  Hern.  School  Activities,  Dec.  1951. 
1515  Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.  (How  school  staffs  and  coun¬ 
cils  can  work  together  to  improve  council  effectiveness.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 

Style  shows  seem  unusual  as  a  health  education 
activity.  They  become  appropriate  when  the  theme 
is  “Dress  to  Beat  the  Weather,^’  according  to  a  report 
from  a  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  elementary  school. 

A  mobile  classroom  kitchen  has  been  built  in 
one  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. )  elementary  school  so  that  primary 
grade  teachers  may  demonstrate  more  pointedly  what 
constitutes  the  well-balanced  breakfast  and  lunch. 

Three-story  health  center  was  opened  in  Los 
Angeles  recently  by  the  10th  District  of  the  California 
Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers.  The  building  hous¬ 
es  a  medical  and  dental  clinic  for  school  children 
whose  families  do  not  have  financial  resources  for 
necessary  medical  and  dental  care. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Environment  and  Health.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.  C,  75c.  ( U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  study  on  problems 
of  enviommental  health,  including  effect  of  school  environ¬ 
ment.  ) 

Leadership  in  Reereation.  Gerald  B.  Fitzeerald.  A.  S.  Barnes, 
101  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  (General  material  surveying  recreation 
activities,  outlining  proper  training  for  recreation  workers,  and 
describing  job  requirements  and  employment  outlook.) 


Audio-Visual 


If  well  outfitted  audio-visnally,  new  school 
buildings  will  have  classrooms  individually  equipped 
for  movie  showings;  each  room  will  have  its  own  wall- 
type  projection  screen,  its  own  record  player,  radio 
and  filmstrip  projector. 

The  argument  being  used  by  audio-visual  directors 
against  one  special  projection  room  where  all  classes 
go  to  see  films:  an  extra  room  for  movie  projection 
will  add  $30,000  to  $60,000  to  the  cost  of  a  new  school 
building;  the  school  can  buy  several  film  projectors 
for  between  $6,000  and  $8,0()0. 
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Church  use  of  films  in  religious  education  has 
increased  tenfold  in  the  past  five  years.  Some  50,000 
churches  now  are  using  films,  distributors  report. 

For  renewal  of  teaching  credentials  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  teachers  of  all  grades  from  kindergarten 
through  junior  college  now  must  have  completed  at 
least  t>\’o  credit  hours  of  audio-visual  education. 

4rt  instruction  via  television  must  be  handled 
carefully  or  it  may  destroy,  rather  than  encourage, 
children’s  creative  impulses,  say  art  educators.  A  pro¬ 
gram  that  tells  a  child  what  to  draw,  then  shows  him 
how  to  draw  it,  is  not  recommended. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
1951-52  \VYNE  Manual.  Board  of  Education,  110  Livingston 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I22p.  {At  the  start  of  the  school  year,  the 
New  York  City  schools  published  a  teaching  guide  covering  six 
weekly  programs  for  classroom  listening.  The  guide  lists  topics 
of  each  broadcast,  suggests  accompanying  activities.) 

Vocational-Industrial 


IVew  draft  deferment  ruling  expected  soon  will 
permit  many  apprentices  to  continue  their  training. 
Apprentices  to  be  deferred  probably  will  be  those  who 
( 1 )  are  in  programs  which  have  been  operating  for  at 
least  one  year  (2)  have  either  completed  1,000  hours 
of  training  in  an  occupation  listed  as  critical  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  or  2,000  in  other  occupations. 

Private  aviation  technical  schools  are  going 
out  of  business  because  of  present  selective  service 
policies,  their  representatives  complained  last  month. 
They  ask  that  students  in  aviation  mechanics  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  same  draft  status  as  college  students. 

Bookkeeping  is  more  than  practice  or  study 
for  students  in  an  advanced  bookkeeping  class  at 
Ahrens  Trade  high  school,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  class 
has  taken  over  complete  responsibility  for  maintain¬ 
ing  records  of  school  funds. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Survey  in  Business  Education,"  Teacher  Education,  Dec. 
1951.  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  III.  (Reports 
on  two  student  follow-up  surveys,  arid  their  use  in  improving 
business  curricula.) 

Brass  Tacks  of  Skill  Building  in  Shorthand,  Hazel  A.  Flood. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  238p.  $4.55. 
“Job  Placement  Service,"  Chas.  E.  Anderson.  Amer.  Business 
Education,  Dec.  1951.  Box  962,  Newark,  N.  J.  (Details  on 
operations  of  a  high  school  placement  service.) 

Adult  Education 


Adult  educators  would  profit  by  looking  over 
the  past  year’s  annual  report  on  adult  study  provided 
by  Chicago’s  Central  YMCA. 

For  the  past  five  and  one-half  years,  its  adult  educa¬ 
tion  staff  has  been  developing  a  “Learning  for  Living” 
program  which  now  offers  65  different  courses.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period,  many  ideas  have  been  tried  and  cast 


out;  some  courses  have  brought  far  greater  enroll¬ 
ments  than  expected. 

Here  are  a  few  indications  of  what  the  public  does 
and  does  not  want: 

Typing,  shorthand  and  accounting  courses  which 
were  added  not  on  a  vocational,  but  on  a  “learning 
for  living”  basis,  are  well  attended. 

Afternoon  classes  for  housewives  or  persons  working 
evenings  were  ended  due  to  small  enrollments. 

A  five-week  spring  term  was  conducted  only  once. 
Adults  seemed  to  prefer  the  longer  fall  and  winter 
terms. 

Of  many  courses,  public  speaking,  interior  decorat¬ 
ing,  golf,  social  dancing,  crafts  and  ^Writing  for  Pleas¬ 
ure  and  Profit”  draw  the  most  students. 

One  of  the  staff’s  most  successful  e.xperiments  has 
been  a  class  aide  plan.  Student  aides,  selected  upon 
application,  take  roll  and  otherwise  assist  the  instruc¬ 
tor;  in  return  they  receive  free  tuition.  Together,  the 
aides  constitute  an  Adult  Program  Council  which  ad¬ 
vises  the  director  on  curricula  and  student  relations. 

Enrollment  note  from  New  York:  total  adult 
education  registration  for  the  state  in  1950-51  was  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  —  about  the  same  as  that  of  high 
school  students.  (The  adult  total  covers  only  adults 
enrolled  in  public  school  programs.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teamwork  in  the  Community,  Wisconsin  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Organization.  State  Board  of  Vocation  6-  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Madison  2,  Wis.  (A  pamphlet  on 
community  councils.) 

What  Some  Communities  Have  Done  for  Themselves.  Com¬ 
munity  Adult  Education,  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor.  (Ideas  for  community  services,  youth  activities, 
adult  education.) 


Parent~Teacher 


Both  parents  and  teachers  forget  that  a 
child’s  education  doesn’t  start  with  kindergarten  or 
first  grade.  This  month  PTA’s  in  nine  Chicago  ele¬ 
mentary  sch(X)ls  will  be  given  a  tentative  guide  to  a 
“pre-school  home  curriculum.”  The  document,  which 
PTA’s  will  use  and  distribute  as  they  see  fit,  will  serve 
as  a  key  to  what  may  be  expected  of  children  at  ages 
one.  two,  three,  four  and  five;  as  an  outline  to  parents’ 
teaching  responsibilities,  and  as  a  manual  on  method. 

“Probably  this  is  the  first  time,”  says  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Pierce,  of  Chicago’s  Department  of  Guidance  &  In¬ 
struction,  “that  a  school  system  has  attempted  to  draft 
a  continuous  curriculum  to  begin  at  the  child’s  birth.” 

Like  the  curriculum  being  developed  for  kinder¬ 
garten  throughout  junior  college  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools,  the  proposed  home  training  for  under  school- 
age  children  provides  experiences  in  “nine  major  func¬ 
tions  of  living.”  As  designated  by  an  all-city  curricu¬ 
lum  committee,  these  are:  protecting  life  and  health; 
using  tools  of  communication  effectively;  practicing 
American  citizenship;  developing  economic  compe¬ 
tence;  improving  family  living;  building  human  rela- 
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tionships;  enjoying  wholesome  leisure;  satisfying  spir¬ 
itual  and  aesthetic  needs;  meeting  vocational  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Neither  Dr.  Pierce  nor  the  committee  that  outlined 
the  pre-schooling-at-home  plan  is  sure  how  well  it 
will  be  received  (they  feel  that  it  has  certain  advan¬ 
tages  o\  er  nursery  schools  —  for  instance,  it  covers  the 
entire  pre-school  period ) .  The  material  originally  was 
written  to  furnish  background  information  for  teach¬ 
ers.  A  kindergarten-primary  study  group,  in  planning 
the  child’s  first  schoolvvork,  began  with  analysis  of 
what  a  child  already  had  learned  by  the  time  he  en¬ 
tered  kindergarten.  PTA  reprt^sentatives  in  the  group 
proposed  that  the  study  branch  off  into  what  consti¬ 
tutes  desirable  pre-school  education. 

The  outline  isn’t  dictatorial,  but  most  parents  who 
read  it  will  become  more  aware  of  their  teaching  role; 
consequently,  some  may  tackle  the  job  more  wisely 
and  diligently.  Chicago  curriculum  workers  have  one 
other  hope:  by  seeing  their  own  teaching  as  part  of 
a  continuous  curriculum  for  the  child,  parents  may  un- 
(lerstand  more  fully  what  schools  are  trying  to  do. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Our  Children  Today  —  A  Guide  to  Their  Needs  from  Infancy 
Through  Adolescence.  Sidonie  Matsner  Grttenhcrg,  editor. 
Viking  Press.  18  E.  48th  St..  N.  V.  17.  $3.95. 

Building  and  Equipment 

To  avoid  more  crises  in  schoolhonsinii, 

states  should  immediately  develop  long-range  plans 
for  sharing  in  school  construction  costs,  according  to  a 
study  published  last  month  by  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  State  Procltions  for  Financing  Public-School 
Capital  Outlay  Programs,  spon.sored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  details  school 
constniction  aid  given  by  19  states  in  1949-50;  then  it 
describes  characteristics  of  a  sound  state  assistance 
arrangement. 

Dispense  with  office  counters,  urges  Supt. 
Millard  D.  Bell,  of  VVinnetka,  Ill.,  in  the  February 
issue  of  Nations  Schools.  The  principal’s  reception 
office,  he  says,  should  be  so  furnished  and  decorated 
that  it  will  give  a  feeling  of  friendliness  to  children 
(and  adults)  who  enter.  It  should  look  like  a  school 
office,  not  a  lawyer  or  doctor’s  waiting  room,  he  adds. 
This  effect  can  be  accomplished  by  display  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  schoolwork. 

Four  health  suite  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Health  Service  and  its  Division  of  School  Building 
&  Grounds.  Separate  designs  have  been  worked  out 
for  small,  medium-sized,  and  large  schools. 

JBiscellang 

Life-size  ent-onts  of  children  at  play  appear 
on  a  mural  in  a  Kenosha  (Wis.)  classroom.  Pupils 
found  them  simple  to  draw.  While  one  child  stretched 
out  on  a  length  of  wrapping  paper  placed  on  the  floor, 
another  traced  him. 


iVetr  Clasgroom  material 


I  Collections  of  Occupations  Pamphlets  .  .  . 

should  include  “Teaching  Is  Exciting,”  prepared 
i  by  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  1200 
j  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

'  Radio  Script  on  Library  Use  .  .  .  recently  was 

written  by  high  school  seniors  in  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
I  presented  over  a  local  station.  For  a  copy,  send 
•'ISc  to  Anna  L.  Stump,  librarian  of  Reading  senior 
high  school,  13th  and  Douglass  Sts. 

Psychology  Lesson  for  Young  Children  ...  is 
nresented  through  a  film,  Squeak,  the  Squirrel,  now 
being  previewed.  The  lesson  was  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Lester  Beck  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  pioneered  in  putting  sex  education  on  hhn  in 
the  movie  Human  Growth.  In  the  new  movie, 
rudiments  of  the  learning  process  are  explained 
through  the  caperings  of  a  squirrel.  (The  film 
was  made  by  Churchill- Wesler  Film  Productions. )  ^ 

Supplementary  Reading  on  World  Affairs  .  ,  . 
might  include  these  four  State  Department  bulle¬ 
tins,  available  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.:  Brazil,  Plans  for  Natioruil  Devel¬ 
opment  (10c);  Burma,  Outlines  of  a  New  Nation 
(5c);  Indochina,  War  in  Southeast  Asia  (10c); 
Understanding  the  Schuman  Plan  (5c). 

Bi-Weekly  Newsletter  on  the  United  Nations 
...  is  Ijeing  sent  to  schools  that  subscribe  to  the 
NEA’s  United  Nations  Education  Service.  The 
letters  give  news  of  the  UN  and  its  agencies,  offer 
teaching  suggestions,  and  list  new  materials  avail¬ 
able. 

Record  album  giving  sidelights  on  UN  history 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Tribune  Productions, 

Inc.,  40  E.  49th  St..  New  York  17.  “This  Is  the 
'  UN  —  Its  Actual  Voices”  contains  speeches  and 
'  comments,  made  by  world  leaders,  on  the  puiposcs 
of  the  UN  and  its  activities. 

I  “Planning  Family  Life  Insurance”  ...  a  film- 

I  strip  in  cartoon  style  is  suggested  for  use  in  high 

■  school  home  economics,  social  studies  and  busi- 

i  ness  courses  by  the  Educational  Division  of  the 

j  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  22.  The  strip  is  the  fourth  in  the  In- 
I  stitute’s  series  on  money  management.  (It  costs 
i  $3  to  black  and  white;  $5  in  color.) 

Ideas  and  Materials  for  Brotherhood  Week 
,  ...  coming  February  17,  are  offered  by  the  Na¬ 

tional  Conference  of  Christians  &  Jews,  381  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  16.  Available:  films,  strips,  read¬ 
ing  materials,  posters,  radio  assembly  scripts, 
speaker’s  manual.  Other  materials  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  212  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  and  the  Communit>  Relations 
Service,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16. 

(For  information  on  how  audio-visual  materials 
can  be  used  in  developing  intergroup  understand¬ 
ing,  teachers  might  see  the  December  issue  of 
Social  Education,  published  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Social  Studies.  The  article  lists  11 
teaching  approaches  to  intergroup  education,  then 
notes  audio-visual  and  other  teaching  aids  particu¬ 
larly  suited  to  each.) 
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